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tion and propagating pacific means of 
settling international questions, there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the Third Nation- 
al Peace Congress expresses its desire 
that women may soon obtain their 
political rights and complete personal 
independence, in order to gain a sense 
ot their responsibility towards the 
community in the interest of universal 
brotherhood.” 


Fuller particulars about the new suf- 
frage rights of Russian women are at 
hand. Under the new electoral regime, 
there are four different elective sys- 
tems, for European Russia, Poland, the 
Caucasus and Asiatic Russia, respect- 
ively. Everywhere the law is obscured 
| by scores of by-laws and exceptions. 
It is only in regard to European Rus- 
sia that we have details. A woman 
of property may vote by proxy in the 
Douma elections, but apparently she 
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Oh, the beginning of things! 
Bright little springs in the 
tains, from which great 
down flow; 
The first pale pink of the roses; the 
first white fall of the snow: 
Babies, the beautiful darlings, dim- 
pled and winsome and dear; 
The glow of the sky in the morning— 
and the first new days of the 
year! 


rivers 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


With this week’s issue, the Wo- 
man’s Journal enters upon its thirty- 
ninth year of service to the cause of 
equal rights. During all this time, it 
never once failed to come out 
promptly every week. Since it 
founded, the of women 
been very largely revolutionized in the 
of educational, professional, 
industrial and property rights; three 
States of the and four foreign 
countries have women the full 
ballot, while municipal and _ school 
suffrage have been granted in places 
too numerous to mention. Before 
thirty-nine years more have passed, we 
may expect to a still greater 
growth; for this movement advances 
by geometrical progression. 


has 
was 
position has 
matter 


Union 
given 


see 


A New Jersey woman was astounded 
the other day to learn that her hus- 
band, who was still living with her, 


had got a divorce from her five years | 
The | 
from | 
all responsibility for her support, but | 
transfer of some | 


her knowledge. 
relieved him 


before, without 
decree of divorce 
did not invalidate a 
real estate which she had afterwards 
made to him, under the belief that he 
was still her husband. When women 
help make the laws, they will probably 
so arrange the divorce legislation that 
a woman shall at least know whether 
her husband has divorced her or 


The Atlantic Monthly, which lately | 


celebrated its semi-centennial, seems 
to be gaining in liberalism with ad- 
vancing years. It has systematically 
refused to publish any articles in favor 
of equal suffrage, though occasionally 
publishing one against it. Now it has 
broken through this bad tradition, and 
announces a forthcoming article on 
the question by Ellis Meredith. 


Italy has just held its third National 
Peace Congress, at Perugia. Many 
women’s associations were represent- 
ed. Irma Melany Scodnik, the dele- 
gate from the Women’s Peace Society 
of Palermo, made a strong address. 
showing that women’s aspirations for 
peace were unavailing, as long as they 
lacked the power of the ballot. The 
following resolution was carried unani- 
mously: 

“Whereas, Women, when they 
shall have awakened to see their du- 
ties, will serve with more efficiency 
the cause of national and international 


4|to their sons. 


moun- 


|eal force. 
' 
not, | 


'can give her proxy only to her hus- 
|}band or sen. Single women, and 
widows whose sons are under age, or 
who have only daughters, seem to have 
no representation. Army and navy of- 
| ficers, like women, are debarred from 
voting in person, but may give proxies 
Students, aliens, men 
years old, and members of 
tribes, are excluded alto- 


25 


under 
| nomadic 


| 
~ | gether, as are all persons not having 


| the required property qualifications. 





| SAYINGS OF MRS. COBDEN-SAN- 
DERSON. 


The following are paragraphs from 
of Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson’s 
speeches: 


some 


I cannot believe that there is any 
woman worthy to be called good, who 
does not want to do all she can for 
the good government of her city, her 
State and her country. And we have 
|come to realize that this can be done 
only by women who have the power 
to say what the government shall be. 
waaalinetaiy 
} 

English women are not afraid of pol- 
|ities; we are only afraid of being left 
out of them. 

Let us go back to the derivation of 
the word politics, which means the 
government of the city and the State. 
We know that in the city and State is 
the home, and we stand for the home. 
For this reason, and because the home 
is being neglected and forgotten, we 
feel that we can no longer stand aloof. 
The object is not to destroy the home, 
but, on the contrary, to stand for the 
home, to build up the home, to make 
it the centre of our city and country. 

We hold meetings in our country in 
a very different way from the way you 
hold meetings here. We are rather 
|more reckless, being an old country. 
We are tired of waiting. This is a 
young country, and you have not 
waited so long. 


In 1845, my father, Richard Cobden, 
who had always been on the side of 
| liberty, spoke at a great meeting at 
Manchester. He said: “It is an anom- 
aly that women, who have the power 
of giving votes to their sons, do not 
have it for themselves.” At that time 
the woman suffrage question was more 
theoretical; it was not a living part of 
politics as it is today. My father ex- 
pressed himself freely at that time to 
the women who were his personal 
friends, and letters are still extant, 
| showing for what reason he desired 
| suffrage for women. He was always 
| looking for something to replace physi- 
He believed that women 
weuld bring in moral power. 


Mr. Gladstone is on the list of men 
who have spoken against the enfran- 
chisement of women, but Mr. Glad- 
stone was by no means always right. 
He had a way of getting right, but he 
very often began wrong. By now, he 
would probably be friendly to woman 
suffrage. He was in favor of slavery 
at the time of the war. My father was 
not. My father’s opinion was more 
apt to be right in the beginning; it 
was more as Mr. Gladstone ended. 


People have asked why we have been 
so quiet during these twenty years of 
conservative rule. I think it was be- 
cause certain young girls were still in 
their cradles. It is different today. 
The young girls have received a col- 
lege education; they have studied po- 
litical science and political economy; 
they have their trade-unions, and they 
understand the conditions of labor. 


Two years ago, these young girls be- 
gan to ask what they could do to get 
the vote. They said they could not 
do what the Chartists did, burning 
towns and making riots, but they could 





peace by educating the coming genera- 


suffer; and they began to think how 
they could suffer. They thought it 


rwould be a good example to show that 
they were willing to go to prison, at 
any rate; to suffer martyrdom for their 
principles, if necessary. People have 
always been willing that women should 
be martyrs! And some of those girls 
would not in the least mind giving 
their lives for this cause. They saw 
the suffering of their fellow working 
women and their helplessness; how 
they were sinking down under work 
and care. And they saw the great 
moral question behind it. They saw 
that, in order to get rid of the social 
evil, women must be made equal with 
men. They must be equals, not vic- 
tims. They saw that both must stand 
for what is highest and best in human 
life and in morals. 


In our House of Commons, it is very 
difficult for a private member to bring 
in a bill with any chance of success, 
because, if there is one member who is 
opposed, he has the power of talking 
until the time has expired when the 
bill could be passed. 


When we went in procession to Par- 
liament, we brought with us the poor- 
est, the most miserable women that we 
could find. We brought women such 
as you cannot see in your cities. There 
are no women in your cities to be com- 
pared to these miserable creatures in 
London. And we said we would not 
endure any longer to have our sisters 
live such miserable lives. 

On this occasion the police would 
not let me enter the House of Com- 
mons. It is not always so, however. 
Last year, at the meeting of the Pre- 
miers, at the banquet in Parliament 
House, I was seated between the 
Prime Minister and a Cabinet Minister. 
I think in our country we do not re- 
main as far apart as you do. You 
would be surprised at the way in 
which the liberals and aristocrats 
meet together. We meet and have it 
out, and rather enjoy the fight. 

When we women were arrested, we 
did not hit the policemen and behave 
generally like hooligans. In fact, the 
first question we asked each other at 
the police station was, “Is my bonnet 
on crooked?” 


After our term in prison we set to 
work in earnest to convert England 
and Scotland. Ireland we left alone, 
for where there is anything like a re- 
bellion, you can count on Ireland. We 
were sure of Ireland. No one would 
dare to say that the Irishwomen were 
not as good as the Englishwomen, or 
that they ought not to have whatever 
rights the Englishwomen had. 


We went to Scotland, and there was 
more enthusiasm there than in Eng- 
land. On the whole, Seotland is quite 
the easiest place I know to convert to 
woman suffrage. When I go back, I 
am going to Wales, to speak to the 
men coming out of the mines. 

Of course, we have made other raids 
upon the House of Commons. Some- 
times the Inspector of Police comes to 
us and says, “Can’t you give us an idea 
when the next raid will be? We 
should like very much to know.” We 
are always good friends with the po- 
lice, but we say that we cannot tell; 
that we cannot possibly let him know. 
Then the reporters come in the same 
way; but we give them more hope. We 
assure them that we will telephone 
them when we have a raid. When 
we do have a raid, we telephone the 
announcement to every newspaper in 
London. There is a great difference 
between former days and today in re- 
gard to the newspapers. Then we 
eould not get a line in any of the 
papers, but now each paper is anxious 
to be the first to put in the news about 
what the women are doing. You see 
it is becoming a living question. 


We have the best women with us. 
We have women of wealth and of high 
social position. We have the wife and 
daughter of one of our most distin- 
guished scientific men. We have Alice 
Meynell heartily with us, and one of 
her daughters is ready to go to prison. 
This movement has a tendency to 
bring women of all classes more close: 
ly together. I dislike the separation 
of classes, and this movement will 
bring all classes of women together 
for serious purposes, for the political 
emancipation of all, and all will share 
the benefit. That has been pointed out 
by many of our strong believers; by 
John Stuart Mill; by our greatest liv- 
ing genius, George Meredith; by Ber- 
nard Shaw (if you call him a genius); 
by Wells. Mrs. Humphry Ward is al- 
most the sole exception, and even she 
is not quite what Zangwill calls “early 
Victorian,” for she believes in the mu- 
nicipal vote. 

You will never have revolution 
without women in it. 


a 


Neither kings nor emperors can 
stand against labor, if it is thoroughly 
organized. 
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the right to speak. And he doesn’t 
care much about speaking in the 
places where he is allowed to speak, 
but in the places where he is not al- 
lowed. 


Our cause has done nothing yet to 
make women care less for what they 
should care for. You cannot do work 
for your city without ennobling your 
home, and you will also care for other 
people’s homes besides your own. 


We have the working people with us. 
We turn to the working classes, to the 
great mass of workers, for we feel that 
they will help us. They have suffered 
themselves so much that they know 
what it means for us to suffer without 
representation. They know what a 
help representation is to them. 


We do not feel in England the way 
the women feel in America. Here the 
women say that they have everything 
they themselves want, and, therefore, 
there is no need for them to have any 
trouble about the obligation of the 
vote. Not many women in England 
would dare to say that. The women 
who are rich feel more uncomfortable 
about it, they feel a little more obliga- 
tion on account of it. 
or the women in England that they 
have a certain public duty to perform, 


and somehow or other they rise to the | 


The duty of public service 
Any man 
pub- 
upon 


occasion. 
is born in the British race. 
who has leisure looks upon this 
lic duty in the way that he looks 
his auty to the church. It is an 
before him, and he feels that he must 
give some of his time to it. Women 
have this same feeling. Some of our 
richest women are beginning to feel 
that they must share in public work. 


Jane Addams has to go around lec- 
turing, and urge men to do what she 
ought to be able to accomplish herself 
with her own vote and those of the 
women who think with her. 


When there are children, I think if | 
is well for the mother to stay at home, | 
arn enough to keep 


father can 
them in comfort. In a well-ordered 
State, the mother of little 
ought to be able to stay at home; and 
she would rather do it. 
work fer wages, however, the condi- 
tions ought not to be made worse for 
her than for the man; but they are, 
In England the woman who clings to 
her home, and has little children 
about her, becomes the sweated home- 
worker 
ization, 


if the 


They work for three-quarters 
of a cent an hour, The exhibitions 
that have been held of women’s 
sweated labor have done more than 
almost anything else to make converts 
to woman suffrage. 


The modern factory system has 
broken up the home. The home has 
become a luxury of the few; but we 
women dream of a time when every 
woman shall have a home. 


We do not say that women are like 
men, or that they are going to be. We 
say that they are very different from 
men, and therefore they must have 
representation. It is necessury 
only for themselves but for the State. 





RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP FOR 
WOMEN. 


It is announced that Mr. Emile Ber- 
liner of Washington, one of the per- 
fectors of the telephone and the in- 
ventor of the gramophone, has given 
$12,500 as endowment of a _ research 
fellowship for women who have dem- 
onstrated their ability to carry on re- 
search work in physics, chemistry or 
biology. The foundation, which is in 
honor of the donor’s mother, will be 
known as the Sarah Berliner Research 
Fellowship for Women. The award 
will be made by a committee of wo- 
of which Mrs. Christine Ladd 
Baltimore is to be the 

Science. 


men, 
Franklin 
chairman, 


of 


“THE CONVERT.” 

“The Convert,’ by Miss Elizabeth 

Robins, may be ordered from this of- 

fice, price $1.50; also photographs of 

Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson, price 50 cents 
or $1.00, according to size. 


Think you that judgment waits till 


the doors of the grave are opened? 
It waits at the door of your houses— 
it waits at the corners of your streets. 
S 4 We are in the midst of judg- 
ment—the insects that we crush are 
our judges, the moments we fret away 
are our judges—the elements that feed 
us judge, as they minister, and the 
pleasures that deceive us judge as they 
indulge.—Ruskin. 

are said 


The German royal family 


to be much disappointed that the child | 


born to the crown prince is a boy. 
Girls are scarce in that family, and a 


An Englishman will always fight for i little princess was desired. 


Show the men | 


ideal | 


children | 


If she has to | 


who is the despair of our civil- | 


not | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson will sail for 
England on Jan. 11. 


has 
Union 


Caroline given 


Hos- 


Miss Dring 
$10.000 to complete the 
pital at Fall River, Mass. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw will address the 
Michigan Constitutional Convention 
in behalf of the Michigan E. S. A., on 
Jan. 8. 

Dr. Madeleine Pelletier edits in Paris 
an equal-rights paper called “La Suf- 
fragiste.”” It does not confine itself to 
women’s rights, but also treats of cur- 
rent political and social questions. 

Professor Theresa Labriola is one of 
the editors of La Voce della Donna, 
(the Woman's Voice), published at 
Bari, Italy. It advocates equal rights 
for women, and has both men and wo- 
men among its contributors. 

Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, presi- 
dent of the New York State W. S. A., 
has new grandson. She writes: 
“The baby is a boy and named for his 
| grandfather, John Crossett Kent, so 
another yoter may be expected for the 
cause of woman suffrage.” 





a 


Lady Auckland is the latest addition 
|to the numerous ranks of titled busi- 
ness women. Her line is furniture and 
decorating, and she attends to her busi- 
and 
her 


ness personally, also looks up 


; customers Outside As her 
friends in social circles have so many 
“places” that 

them, and 
them and buying new 
ones, Lady Auckland has a large field 
cultivate, and 
thriving business. 


shop. 


|houses and they can 


{hardly remember are for- 


ever selling 


to expects to do a 


Katherine Vosbaugh, who for sixty 
|years had passed as a man, lately died 
in the hospital at Trinidad, Colo., aged 
83. Her sex was discovered only when 
she was admitted to the hospital, She 
“had filled many responsible positions, 
and had been a bank clerk, a sheep- 
herder, a book-keeper, a restaurant- 
She 


chivalrous 


keeper and a 
had 


way, i 


mining-camp cook. 


even married, in a 


young woman whose betrothed 


| had deserted her at a time when her 


| good name was at stake; but she first 
jtold her life secret to the young girl. 
Miss Iwatherine E. 


the 


Guild, acting sec- 


retary of “Mussachusetts Associa- 


| tion Opposed to the Further Extension 
Women,” to its 


| members on Dec, 27, 


; of Suffrage to sent out 


1907, a letter as 


|follows: “The Executive Committee of 


| the Association considers it most im- 
the 
Legislative 
increased 
that 

setts women are vitally interested in 


| portant that Association should 
Committees 
member- 


Massachu- 


appear before 
with 


demonstrate 


winter 
to 


this 
ship, 


opposing woman suffrage. The Com- 
mittee urgently requests that you will 
show your personal interest by secur- 
ing new members. Will you please get 
two signatures on the enclosed card 
and return it before Jan. 10?” Any suf- 
fragists who are willing to collect sig- 
;natures on our side to offset this, are 
invited to send to the Headquarters at 
6 Marlboro St., Boston, for enrolment 
cards. 

Lady Steel, of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
let her goods be 
sold a against 
taxation without representation, was 
invited the other day to present the 
diplomas to the graduating class at 
the Boroughmuir Higher Grade School 
in her city. She took the opportunity 
to point out to the students that up to 
that time the anl girls before 
her were considered equal in educa- 
tion and attainments, but that later 
; there would be a cleavage. One class 
| would be considered fit to have a say 
in the affairs of the Empire, and 
would be looked upon as citizens, be- 


who not long 


ago 


for taxes, as protest 


be VS 





| cause they were men; the other class 
| would be ranked with idiots and crim- 
|inals, unworthy a vote, because they 
| were She declared that this 
was not only an insult to womanhood, 
| but a disgrace to manhood and the na- 
tion. Turning specially to the boys, 
| Lady Steel said she believed that they 
had too much chivalry and generosity 
fully to enjoy their citizenship, while 
knowing that their of all 
were not their 
The boys applauded. 


women. 


comrades 


these years to share 


privileges. 
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dumb pets. And it has often been re- 
marked that those who care for chil- 
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dren the most, and do most for them, 
are also those whose feelings are most 
tender toward animals. 

One more good trait will recommend 
her to the readers and writers of the 
Woman's Journal: she has always 
been a faithful suffragist, both in 
theory and in practice. 

A Friend of the Lady with the Dogs. 

[This letter certainly 
the fact that a woman may 
without 


establishes 
pet dogs 
But 


fear it is an exceptional case. So many 


neglecting children. we 





that 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


With a little personal effort on the 


part of each of our subscribers, the 


number of our regular readers might 


be doubled this year, and the useful- 
ness of the paper be increased in the 
The 


same proportion. Woman’s Jour- 


nal has appeared, every Saturday, 
since January 1, 1870, at a_ large 


annual expenditure of time and money, 


for the sole object of promoting the 


enfranchisement of women, and thei! 
attainment of legal and political equal- 
Will 


operate with us in this work? 


ity. not each of our readers co- 


We have on hand twenty complete 
sets of the Woman's Journal from 
1875 to date—each set of 32 volumes 
substantially bound. with an index to 
each volume. Taken together, these 


form the most complete and authentic | 


record of the movement for women’s 


equality, both in this country and 


abroad. Each set has cost us $150. We 


wish to place them where they can be 


seen and read by the rising generation 


and by future historians. Tor this 
purpose we will offer one set each to 


twenty public libraries for $75. 


This small number of twenty sets 
can never be enlarged, and will grow 


more valuable with the lapse of years. 


Will not our subscribers try to have a 
set of them purchased and placed on 
the catalogue of their own public lib- 
will be forever accessi- 


rary, where it 


ble, thereby perpetuating the memory 


of the lives and labors of many of our 
brave pioneers? Each of our State 
Universities should possess a copy. 

Ww. B. B 


JUDGE NOT. 
Journal: 
the Earl of 


philanthropist of 


Woman's 
Life of 


great 


Editor 
In the Shaftes- 
bury, the the 
nineteenth century, a droll incident is 
related. Lord Shaftesbury had joined 
in some anti-slavery protest, and thus 
excited the wrath of the editor of a 
denounced 
hai 
correct the 
“Where 
Lord Ash- 
exerting himself on 
children? We 


Lord Shaftes- 


who 


that 


southern newspaper, 


him, and informed him he 


better look at home, and 


evils of his own country. 


were you,” he said, “when 


was so nobly 


ley 
behalf of 


heard 


the factory 


neve the name of 


bury then.’ 
Now Lord 
Ashley himsel 
It would seen 
thing delightfully 
this 
nal 
For 
in the 
fol 
when 
writer of 


Shaftesbury wa 
difficult to rival 
mal wprepos 
rebuke But the Woman's 
has done il 

the woman 
Journal two o} 
taking dogs to 
according to the opinion of 
the Journal article 
I taking care of neg 
probably taken 
and suffering 
Woman in 
hol 


any 
sO as 
Jour 


who 


Was 


three 


criticized 

Wet ] re 
since pet walk with 
her, 
thre 
ought 


lected 


she 


to have been 
children, has 
care of more neglected 
children than any other 
sjoston It is not four children, 
forty, nor even four hundred that she 
has saved, but many more than can 
now ounted. For more than thirty 
year's life has been wholly 
work that includes the 
infants; of young 


be ‘ 

her 
crated to 
of neglected 


cronse- 
care 


girls 


that have gone astray, and who, by her | 
personal care and _ friendship, have 
been snved, not only from much suf 
fering, but from lives of sin and mis 
ery, to become useful, self-respecting 
members of society. 

She has by this time been 


“An arm of aid to the weak, 
A friendly hand to the friendless,” 


to many hundreds 
She does not wear the dress of a Sis- 
ter of Charity, but no Sister of Char- 
ity could lead a life more consecrated 
and few could show such a record. 


“And all for 
ward.” 


perhaps thousands 


nothing 


love and for re 


with 
few 


It does not interfere the work 
of her life that, in her hours of 
rest and relaxation, she enjoys the 
companionship of gentle, affectionate 
four-footed friends. Nothing is more 
soothing and restful to an overworked 
mind and heart than the society of 


women lead dogs about our cor- 


respondent cannot possibly know that 





the woman whom we noticed is the 
Same to whom she refers. Eds. W. J.] 
| — 

| A DASTARDLY ARTICLE. 

| 

| a 

| A full-page illustrated article on 


Mrs. Catherine Breshkovsky, the dis- 
| tinguished 
| prison in St appeared last 
| Sunday in the N. Y. World, and prob- 
‘ably in other papers, for it bears the 


| 


| appearance of being syndicate matter. 


Russian woman now in 


Petersburg, 


|; [t asserts that Mrs. Breshkovsky is an 
| anarchist, and that during her visit to 


|New York she was introduced to her | 
|} audiences as the person who gave the 
| signal for the assassination of the 


}Grand Juke Sergius. 


Everyone who knows anything about | 


Mrs. Breshkovsky knows that she is 


}not an anarchist. but a 


member of one of the Russian Socialisié 


| parties. I personally attended many 
of her meetings in New York and else- 
where, and at a number of them I 


ucted as her interpreter. 


}ever said at the meetings as to her 


. * . . . | 
having given the signal for the assassi- | 


ination of the Grand 


of anybody else. Unless my 
Breshkovsky 


the 


greatly deceives me, Mrs. 
Russia at 
killed. 

| The article is the outcome either of 
| the mal- 


icious 


was not even in 


when Sergius was 


grossest ignorance, or of a 


purpose to. stir up prejudice 


against one of the noblest women of 
four century, just at a time when she 
is in suffering and danger; and inci- 


dentally to make things uncomfortable 
for the many distinguished signers of 
the petition in her behalf and Tchay- 
most of them 


kovsky’s lortunately, 


know the facts too well to be disturbed 


by it; but it is a dastardly perform- 
ince. A. 3S. B. 

| EX-SENATOR PALMER ON SUF- 
| FRAGE. 

| The following letter from Thomas 
|W. Palmer of Detroit, who has been a 
U. S. Senator, an ambassador to the 
court of Spain, and president of the 
United States Commission of the 


| World's Fair at Chicago in 1893, was 
the 
Convention 


} submitted to Michigan (Constitu- 


tional on ec. 18: 

“If. we have a 
state of sha | 
up and not down, | believe it must 
through woman suffrage. 
from the justice of the right conceded 
the practical part must appeal to most 
men of unbiased minds, 

“Women are the natural 
tors society. Their for the 
children will lead them to watch the 
expenditures of public moneys, that 
their chilcren may better dressed 
and for, and a 
given to the public by 


ing to 
progress 


are ever 2g 


society whose 


ve 


conserva 


oft love 


be 
petter service 


the 


cared 
characte! 


of men and women who get into of 
ice 

“| could say something more, but 
think all that covld be said has al 
ready been suid, and [| hope the hon- 
wable, the constitutional convention, 
will incorporate it among the amend 


ments to the new constitution 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Miss Cordelia P. Monnett has given 


thousand acres of Indiana land, in 


the famous corn belt, to the Chicago 


Deaconesses It 


The 
building in 


for 


$7500, 


Training School 


is worth about proceeds 
put 
Miss 
Delamar Kinneat 


Meyer! 


are to go to up a new 
mother, 


Monnett. 


memory ot Monnett’s 


Mary 
| Lucy Rider 
Herald: 

“This 
women's 
done much 
sentiment 
women in 
| tablished 


writes in 


was the 
schools, and 
towards the crention 
for special preparation 
religious work. It was 
under great stress of soul on 
the part of its founders, and from the 
first day to the present, not a dollar 
has ever been paid out for salary. Its 
specially trained teachers, six of the 
twelve resident, holding bachelors’ or 
doctors’ degrees, give their services on 


basis 


sé hool 
religious has 
of a 

for 


es- 


| the deaconess 
“The growth of 
been rapid. It began its work in 1885, 
} with no property and only four stu- 
| dents. At present its annual registry 
| 


the institution has 


considerably over 200, and more 
than 2201) women have studied within 
i general in character. 


lits walls. It is 


prominent | 


Nothing was | 
Duke Sergius, or 
memory | 


time | 


Aside | 


Zion's | 


pioneer in | 


receiving students from every part of 
the United States, and, indeed, of the 
world, and preparing them for all 
fields—city, home and foreign. 
graduates include hundreds of the very 
| best workers in Methodism—such wo- 
men Emma A. Robinson, general 
secretary of the Junior Epworth 
| League; Isabel Horton, author of ‘The 
Burden of the City’; Mary E. Lunn, 
and Mary Anna Taggart, the ‘ast two 
being well known in Boston Method- 
ism. 

“Dr. Theodore Cuyler’s successor in 
Brooklyn, Dr. Cleland B. McAfee, has 
revently given a remarkable testimony 
as to the value of this school. This 
distinguished clergyman is a [lresby- 
terian, but he says: ‘The school has 
already helped the city largely in its 
greatest defect (the small supply of 
lay workers in the church), and I be- 


us 


lieve that it needs nothing but a 
larger chance to do a larger work 
still. The school is really leading the 
van, not only in Methodism, but in 





American Protestantism, in preparing 
|women for Christian work and put- 
| ting them into that work.’ ”’ 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Iion. James B. Bradwell, editor and 


} 
| James B, Bradwell. 
| woprietor of the Chicago Legal News, 


} , . 
| ‘as been for the past forty years so 
| rominently identified with the woman 
| 
| 


uffrage movement that his departure 


euves a great vacancy in the narrow- | 


His wife 
pioneer 


ng circle of early workers. 
Ivra the 
ian lawyer of Illinois and the founde 


Bradwell, was Wwo- 
| f the pape., which is still carried on 
y their daughter, Mrs. Helmer, herse!! 


lawyer. Together the Bradwell: 
rent as delegates, with Mrs. Liver 


1ore, to the great convention at Cleve 
1869, which organized thi 
Womin Suffrage 
For the narrative and portrait: 


} and, O., in 


imerican Associa 


ion. 


hat follow we are indebted to the 


‘hicago Legal News. 


} James Bolesworth Bradwell, the eld- 


| 


Its | 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


} ast child in a family of six, and the 
mly son of Thomas and Elizabeth 
| Guthredge Bradwell, was born in|} 

,oughborough, England, April 16, | 


1828. 


lis family left England for America 
ind took passage on the ship Andes 
for New York. They were thirty-four 


lays crossing the ocean. They settled 
in Utica, N. Y., where they remained 
a few years, and thence removed to 
Jacksonville, Ill., in the early part of 
1833. After remaining there a year, 
they left for Chicago in a covered 
wagon drawn by a yoke of oxen and a 
span of horses, and arrived in (Chicago, 
Muy 2). 1834, after a journey of 
twenty-one days, although the distance 
was only two hundred and fifty miles. 


Judge Bradwell often recounted the 
hardships of these early days. Their 
prairie schooner was tied up on the 





lake shore where Randolph street now 


lis. Indians and wolves beset them, 
l}and their life was full of danger and 
hardship. The soldiers were then in 
lthe garrison at Fort Gibson, which 
| Was surrounded by a few houses. 
After remaining in Chicago a short 
|time, the family left in their prairie 
}schooner for a point on the Des 
| Plaines river, near Wheeling, where 


When James wis sixteen months old | 


| the family moved into a log cabin pre- | 


viously bulit for them. This was the 
| first cabin in the village and was oc- 
|cupied by the Bradwells before the 
ltreaty wis ratified with the Indians. 


| The father was a man of great strength 


}of character, keen wit, and a leader 
among the early settlers; the mother, 
a woman of rare beauty and refined 
tastes. Very lonely, indeed, was life 
on those broad prairies, and many 
times the brave woman choked back 
the tears as she thought of the com 
fortable home she had left in old Eng 
land and contrasted it with the dan 
vers ond hardships of a pioneer’s life 
This hard school of experience gave, 
however, to the pride of her heart 
her only boy—an alert courage and 
ommanding self-reliance rarely found 
in the city youth 

Under the teachings of a religious 
mother, James had a deep and abiding 
faith in the efficacy of prayer, his be- 
lief taking a decidedly practical turn 
at times. Once, when he was only 
eight vears old, the wagon was sent 


to Chicago for provisions. Five days 


elapsed and no tidings came from the 


absent ones. The settlers were with- 
out food. The little fellow who. even 
at that early age, was a fine shot, felt 


that he must make an effort to provide, 
so he had his mother load the gun for 
him, ond started forth on his hunt 
| Seeing two prairie chickens he prayed, 
|“ Father, if you will just let me bring 
down those two chickens with one 
|shot, I'll give your starving minister 
ithe choice of the pair!” The trigger 
was pulled and down came the 
chickens, a direct answer to James’s 
prayer, as he believed. Immediately 
| he took the chickens to Elder Snow, 
jand told him of the circumstances, and 
jhe used to relate with great unction 
ithe fact that the good minister took 
an long time to examine the two chick- 
ens carefully, in order to be sure that 
he got the better one, in accordance 
with the boy’s compact. Then there 
were terrible experiences which made 
a man of him ere his time, when he 
awoke at night to find the cabin sur- 
| rounded with hostile Indians. to see 
| his father preparing to protect his lit- 
‘tle flock to the last, stunding guard 


| from 
| other 


that 


against the barred door with the loaded 
shotgun, to hear the quick command, 
“Heat the poker red hot, Jim, and help 
me keep them at bay,” to hear the door 
creaking under the weight of the In- 
dians, to feel that death was near, so 
very near. And the man 
little of beauty in his childhood, who 
so early faced life’s hard struggles, as 
he recounted this story, would cling 
closer to the little grandchild who, in 
her day, surrounded by his loving care, 
found life so sweet, so full of joy. 

When the broad prairies were culti- 
vated and teemed with the golden har- 
vest, brighter days came for the brave 
boy. A number of years he spent in 
farm work, splitting rails, breaking 
prairie, mowing and cradling in the 
old-fashioned way which aided to give 
him strength of body and mind. 

His early education was obtained in 
a log schoolhouse; later it was contin- 
ued in Wilson’s Academy in Chicago, 
and completed in Knox College, Gales- 
burg, lll., where he supported himself 
by sawing wood and working in a 
plow and wagon shop afternoons and 
Saturdays, taking his pay in orders, 
which he was often forced to discount 
at the stores. Young Bradwell then 
made a vow that if he ever became an 
employer of men he would pay cash, 
which pledge he has kept religiously. 


For a number of years before his 
admission to the bar he worked as a 


uurneyman at different trades in Chi- 
ago. He used to relate with pride 
hat he could earn his living as a jour- 
1eyman at seventeen different trades. 
To the little brick schoolhouse near 
lis home came a new teacher, one 
initing a charming and gracious per- 
onality with strength of character 
nd mental poise, a rare woman, of a 


visely progressive spirit, who was 
‘estined for a distinguished career. 
Iyra Colby inspired in James Brad- 


vell a love and devotion that knew ne 
hange during all the happy years of 
heir united lives. They were mar- 
ied in May, 1852. Four children were 
orn of this union, Myra, Thomas 
jessie and James. Soon after thei’ 
varriage they removed to Memphis 
‘enn., where they remained two years 
Vhile there the sorrowful scenes dail: 


nacted in the slave mart, which was 
pposite their home, intensified thei’ 
eeling against this hated system. The 
‘rst winter they taught school. The 
ext year, Sept. 30, 1854, James was 
dmitted to the Tennessee bar. Re 
urning to Chicago, he was admitted 


o the Illinois bar, Jan. 3, 1855. 

le soon succeeded in building up @ 
arge practice. In 1861 he was elected 
‘ounty Judge of Cook County by a 
irger majority than any judge had 
ver received in the county up to that 
ime, and in 1865 was re-elected for 
ur years. While on the bench he 
anked as a probate jurist second only 
o that distinguished surrogate, Alex- 
nder Bradford, of New York. He 
rought order and system into the 
‘ourt’s procedure, and instituted many 
mportant reforms in the rules and 
yractice which stand today a monu- 
ment of his sagacity and judicial ex- 
cutive ability. He was noted for his 
sterling integrity «and _ fearlessness. 
The orphan and the widow found in 
him a zealous friend, carefully guard- 


ing their property and interests; the 
noor, a sympathetic judge, studying 
how to save them costs; but the ‘evil- 
doer, who had designs on the property 
of his charges. found him stern and 
unrelenting. He was the first judge 
to hold, during the war, that a mar- 
ringe made during slavery was valid 


upon emancipation, and that the issue 
of such a marriage was legitimate 
upon emancipation and would inherit 
the emancipated parents; or, in 
words, that the civil rights of 
slaves, being suspended during slavery, 
revived upon emancipation. The fact 
there was no precedent for his 
decision did not worry him in the 
least. 

Ilis opinion was copied and re-copied 
all over the world. It was the first 


nounced opinion upon the questions in- 


two | 


|serupulous to 





war. Chief Jus- 
saying it was 


volved after the Civil 
tice Redfield endorsed it, 
based upon sound legal principles. It 
was published approvingly in the Lon- 


‘irawn up and succeeded in getting it 
through the Legislature. The salient 


| feature of the bill was that any person 


declared to be insane must be person- 
ally brought into court. The bill not 


|}only applied to all future cases but to 


who had so} 





| 


those unfortunates who had already 
been adjudged insane and were in the 
asylum. It stated that the cases of all 
persons then in the asylum must be 
tried over again, and that any super- 
intendent not having this done should 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and be fined, one-half of the fine to go 
to the school fund. There were then 
eighty-four cases in the Cook County 
Asylum, and Judge Bradwell deter- 
mined to make a record by clearing 
them all off in one day. He secured 
four different sets of jurors and num- 


| bered them one, two, three and four, 


and one morning, bright and early, he 
went out to the asylum and there 
opened court. With all the hurry, 
nothing was slighted. The evidence 
in every case was carefully heard and 
the physicians scrupulously examined 
every individual. A happy result fol- 
lowed this day’s work, for at least four 
persons who had been confined in the 
asylum were discharged, their sanity 
being either completely established or 
they were shown to “not fit sub- 
jects for an asylum.” 

A remarkable case came up before 
him in which an attempt was made to 
defraud an insurance company. A 
man named Richard Rainforth, having 
insured his life for $13,000, pretended 


be 


to die. A corpse was purchased from 
Rush Medical College for $15. <A 
physician named Kendall was taken 


into the plot, and issued a certificate 
that Richard Rainforth was dead, and 


upon this certificate the corpse was 
buried. A brother of the alleged dead 
man came from some distant State to 


attend the funeral, thinking himself 
the heir to such property as Rainforth 
might have left. He was absolutely 
innocent in the matter and had no sus- 
picion that his brother Richard was 
not really dead. One other matter 
this mourner did not learn until later. 
After the funeral he discovered that 
Richard had made a will, and that so 
far as any benefits to himself were con- 
cerned he might better have stayed at 
home, for he was out of pocket his 
expenses and his time in coming to 
pay his last respects to the deceased. 
Not long after his brother’s return 
home, one Tim Fuller appeared before 
Judge Bradwell as executor, to have 
the will of Richard Rainforth pro- 
bated Nothing suspicious had thus 


far developed in the matter, and not 
until Judge Bradwell glanced at the 
signature to the will did any doubt 


cross his mind about everything being 
straightforward. But as his eye rested 
on that regular, even and beautifully 
written signature, he felt impelled to 
ask the executor when the testator had 
died and what was his disease. The 
executor said the testator had died of 
typhoid fever and had signed the will 
the sume day he died. “Then,” said 


Judge Bradwell, “I knew there was 
something wrong, for no man_ ill 


enough to die of typhoid could have 
signed that name. The hand by which 
it was written must have been as 
steady as any bank president’s.” 

The judge noticed that the executor 
flinched. and this fact, together with 
other circumstances, created a genu- 
ine suspicion and an investigation fol- 
lowed. The corpse was exhumed and 
found not to be that of the testator. 
It was also learned that Rainforth was 
in New York. A requisition for him 
Was obtained, he was brought back to 
Chicago, and Judge Bradwell demand- 
ed: “Why you. Richard Rainforth, for 
pretending to die, and you, Tim Fuller, 
for presenting a will for probate, 
knowing the testator to be still alive, 


}and you, Dr. Kendall, for issuing a 
certificate of death, knowing the per- 
son so certified to was alive,” should 


not be committed to jail for contempt 


} of court? 


pro- | 


The three conspirators had able 
counsel, and after a careful hearing 
they said they had searched the ree- 


ords of England and America and had 
not been able to find any precedent for 
Judge Bradwell’s ruling, and emphati- 
cally declared the act on his part to be 


;one of unexampled tyranny. 


don Solicitors’ Journal, and fully en- 
dorsed ten years after it was rendered 
by Mr. Joel Prentiss Bishop, who had | 
nt first taken issue with the judge on 


the opinion, but later apologized, say- 
ing he had been compelled to give the 
opinion his fullest endorsement 
His interest in the colored race 
ontinued throughout the years 
article written some years ugo on “The 
Colored Lawyers at the Chicago Bar,” 
made such a remarkable showing that 
it was framed and hung np at the 
Nashville Exposition. 
“God gave him reverence of 


has 


laws, 


His | 


| Judge Bradwell 


|was alive, I 


Yet stirring blood in freedom’'s cause; 
A spirit to the rocks akin, 
The eve of the hawk, and the fire} 
therein.” 
While on the county bench he has 


the record for expedition in trial, hav- 


ing tried in one day in jury trials | 
eighty-four insanity cases. It was a 
remarkable event, and the facts that 


led up to it are interesting. 

In those days it only required the 
certificate of a physician to place a 
person in an insane asylum. This 
made it extremely for the un- 
rid themselves of ob- 
noxious persons. A certain husband, 
a preacher, chose this way of disposing 
of « wife who irritated him by invari- 
ably beating him in an argument on 
religious matters. But the wife was a 
fighter us well as a debater, and she 
declined to be called insane. She also 
recognized the injustice of the law re- 
garding insanity as it stood at that 
time, and she determined to correct it 
if possible. She caused a bill to be 


easy 





“What true,” exclaimed 


“No such case can be 


you say is 


found in the records anywhere, but 
that is only owing to the fact that no 
such piece of rascality has ever been 
attempted before; but it shall not 
ayain be said that there is no such 
caze on record, for 1 shall make one; 


and you, Richard Rainforth, I sentence 
year in jail for pretending to 
and you, Timothy Fuller, for pre- 
senting 2 will for probate, knowing the 
testator to be alive, I to six 
months in jail: and you, Dr. Kendall, 
for issuing a_ certificate of death, 
knowing all the while that the person 
sentence to three months 
in jail for contempt of court.” 

In his judicial career he made a re- 


to one 
die; 


sentence 


markable record for dispatch of busi- 
ness, for fairness and integrity, for 


fearless opinions and for wise reforms. 
He struck at the optional fee system 
then prevailing, and by a single order 
reduced very materially the cost of do- 
ing business in his court. Another 
reform he instituted was the severing 
of the functions of an attorney from 
those of judge. 

In his legislative career Judge Brad- 
well was no less noteworthy. In 1873 
he was sent to the lower house of the 
Legislature and was re-elected in 1875, 
and distinguished himself there as an 
able and convincing speaker and as a 
successful advocate of much-needed 
laws and reforms for the benefit of the 
city and State of his adoption. 


Having » keen, quick sense of the 
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JAMES B. BRADWELL. 
eternal right and just, he held the|ness. In any event, your life and lib- | 
most advanced views as to the rights|erty are in peril if you decline to 
of women, and throughout his long | take the oath.” 
and useful life bent every energy and| “But, Judge,” said the merchant, “it 
labored in season and out of season, | will be a serious reflection on my char- 


in whatever position he might occupy, 
whether as ua trustee of a college in 
opening the Northwestern 
University to women, 1s member of a 
legislative committee, as citizen, law- 
yer, judge, legislator or editor, to do 
all in his power to advance this inter- 
est. He introduced into the Legislature 
the bill which is now the law, making 
women eligible to all school offices, and 
also the bill making women eligible 
to the office of notary public. He took 
an active part at Cleveland in the or- 
ganization of the American 


doors of 


Suffrage Association, and aided his | 
noble wife in all her efforts to secure 


the equality of men and women before 
the law. He was an earnest coadjutor 
in her fight for the opening of the le- 
gal profession to women and most en- 
thusiastic in her founding of the Chi- 
cago Legal News, in October, 1868, the 
first legal journal founded in the West 
and the first legal periodical ever edit- 
ed by a woman. During the Civil War 
many thrilling stories of Judge Brad 
well’s loyalty and devotion to the 
Union cause are 
Illinois swarmed 
Judge Bradwell 
the Ilome Defense 


told. 
with 
daringly 
Association, 


secessionists 
organized 
with a 





Woman | 





were it known that I was forced 
to come here and take the oath. Let 
me some of the other officers and 
try to prevail on them to make me an 
exception,” 

“None of the officers,” replied the 
Judge, “except the secretary of this as- 
sociation, is ever known to the world, 
unless it is necessary to enforce its de- 
crees. There is no choice but for you 
i/to take the oath or suffer the conse- 
quences.” The merchant, white 
terror, held up his hand and 
sworn. 

One of Judge Bradwell’s most dearly 
|cherished memories was the 
ition of his friendship with Lincoln, 
ithe two men knowing one another in- 
| timately. Judge Bradwell and his wife 
| were instrumental in securing the re- 
| 


|} acter 


see 


was 


mentoes of his friendship with Lincoln, 
umong them being a penholder used 
by Lineoln during his incumbency of 
the White House. He specially prized 
| the definition of democracy framed by 
the martyred president and in his own 
|handwriting: “As I would not be a 
| slave, so | would not be a master. This 


lease of Mrs. Lincoln when she was 
confined in an insane asylum. Judge 
| Bradwell possessed numerous me- 





MRS. MYRA C. BRADWELL. 


great big seal, the only officer, the only | expresses my idea of democracy. What- | 


member. Whenever he heard of a 
“copperhead” the judge wrote him in 
the association’s name, signing himself 
secretary, commanding the man to 
come to take the oath of allegiance. 
A prominent merchant, a _ personal 
friend, was summoned. He begged the 
judge to state the penalty for refusing 
to swear. 

“T have no idea what this powerful 


association will do with you,” im- 
pressively replied the judge. “They 
may tar and feather you; they may 


burn your home or destroy your busi- 





soldiers; was one of the organizers and 
president of the Soldiers’ Home Board; 
one of the founders of the Union 
League Club of Chicago, and president 
of its first board of directors, and the 
first man to sign the roll of member- 
ship; was president of the Chicago 
Rifle Club, and for many years the 
best rifle shot in Chicago; an honorary 
member of the Veteran Druggists’ As- 
sociation of Chicago, and a member of 
the Photographic Owls; president of 
the Chicago Pioneers; president of the 
Chicago VPhotographic Society and 


| chairman of the Committee of Photo- 


with | 


recollec- | 


graphy of the World's Congress Auxil- 


iary, as a process artist having few 
superiors; has held many Masonic 
offices, being a thirty-third degree 
| Mason, an honorary member of the 
Supreme Council at Boston, and an 
|honorary member of Ancient Ebor 
|Preceptory at York, England; was 


| president of the Chicago Press Club, 
| president and one of the three hon- 
| orary members of the Chicago Bar As- 
sociation, and president and for many 
the historian of the Illinois 
Bar Association. 


| years 


State 
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JUDGE BRADWELL AND GRANDCHILD. 


Ilis was v many-sided and genial 
character, strong, progressive, force- 
ful. In his reforms seeking no middle 


ground, he struck straight at the root 
of the evil. Ever persistent, 
times aggressive even to the point of 
antagonism, he had in a marked de- 


some- 


gree “enthusiasm, the genius of sin- 
cerity, without which,’ says Bulwer 
Lytton, “truth accomplishes no vic- 
tories.” 

We speak of a “gentleman of the 
Old School” when we attempt to de 


scribe that indescribable something 
which characterizes the courtly south- 
ern man whose manners hive sur 
vived the war. We attribute his merit 
to birth, education and social environ 


ment, and we seldom associate the 
idea conveyed by the phrase with the 
product of the frontier But in the 


} early days of Illinois, when its prairies 


ever differs from this, to the extent of | 


the difference, is no democracy.” 
His varied career in many fields of 
activity may be appreciated by briefly 


recounting the many positions he has | 
offices in | 
His | 


filled. He has held many 
charitable and other institutions. 
success in securing funds for philan- 
thropic work was most 
He was chairman of the Arms 
Trophy Department of the Northwest- 


noteworthy. | 
and 


ern Sanitary Commission and Soldiers’ 
Home Fair of 1865, which made nearly 


half a million dollars for the 





needy ' 


JAMES B. 





were receiving their first settlers and 
a hardy race of stalwarts was overcom- 
ing the resistance which a virgin soil 
interposes between savagery and civi 
lization, there grew up in the State a 
race of men as typical of that era as 


ithe “Old School” man is of the man- 
ners of a long-buried past. We need 
not mention their names—the history 
|of Illinois teems with them, and among 
lthem Judge Bradwell was conspicuous. 
|The time when he as a boy absorbed 
lfrom his hard pioneer surroundings 
lhis habits of thought and procedure, 
| wits not one to induce the finer and 
|more subtle flavor of an old civiliza- 
iion, but all that it lacked in this was 


more than supplied in the power and 
initiative which come only to him who 
experiences and endures. There is 
}something splendid in the life-story of 
one who, with every obstacle, seeming- 


BRADWELL. 


triumphs over them 
native ability 
critical con- 


path, 
force of 


ly, in his 
and by sheer 
wins the approval of a 
stituency 

There is something that every 
American heart in the story of the 
humble youth who wins his way to 
the command of arms, the leadership 
of a Senate, or a seat on the bench. 
Perfect in his rugged honesty, clear 
in his conceptions of justice, strong in 
discrimination of evil, ever steadfast 
in his friendships, Judge Bradwell by 
his high attainments and marked abil- 
ity was the personification of our de- 
velopment. His professional pride was 
great and his devotion to his clients’ 
cause was unusual in its intensity 
The kindest of friends, he became, 
when aroused, the most determined of 
adversaries Loved and respected by 
his associutes at the bar, he was most 
conspicuous in their counsels Until 
had crowned him with whitened 
locks, his labors never ceased, and 
even when dread disease had placed 
its burden upon him, the daily round 
of his duties was ever with him. The 
grand oki man of the local bar has 
gone, and as he is laid to rest be- 
side her whom he loved best of all 
the earth, there will go with him 
naught but the love and respect of a 
great community whose infancy he saw 
and in whose maturity he rejoiced 


stirs 


age 


Mrs, Cornelia H. Cary. 


Mrs. (Cornelia IHfull Cary 
away at her home in Brooklyn, N. Y., 


passed 


on Dec, 20, after a short illness 

Mrs. Cary was the daughter of Oli- 
ver and Rebecca Harriman Hull. As 
a girl she attended the art school of 
Cooper Institute, Manhattan, and dis- 
played such talent that was ap- 
pointed teacher in drawing and paint- 


ing at the Packer Institute, where she 


she 


remained for three years, until her 
marriage to Mr. Isaac H. Cary on 
June 20, 1871. She is remembered 


with affection by many of her pupils 
Mrs. Cary’s death is a loss to the 
womiin suffrage movement, as well as 





a grief to her large circle of friends 
She was an ardent worker for the 


ballot, and eloquent and active in its 
behalf. She had been president of the 
Brooklyn W. S. A., of which 
a charter member. She 
activities «and abilities 
movement for the 
her sex. She was 
rectors of the 


she was 
carried her 
intO every 
advancement of 
one of the di- 
Memorial Hospital for 
Women and Children on _ Sterling 
Place, and was also a director of the 
Business Woman’s Home, and of the 
Master School of Music, in all of 
which her services were great value. 
The meetings which, under the Ccireec 
tion of Mrs. Mary EK, Craigie, gave 
the public library scheme in 
Brooklyn, were first held at the home 
of Mrs. Cary 

Mrs, Cary is survived by 
band, a leading citizen, 
derman-at-large under Mayo1 
en, und is identified with many 
zations for the improvement of 


rise to 


her hus 
was al- 
Schier- 
organi- 
Brook 


who 





lvn She also leives a 
} Il. Cary, of Willow 
grandsons, ot 
fond 
Mir. Is 
“NTy 
your 


William 
and three 
whom she wa very 


son 
street 


aac I] 
wife must 
oldest 
Journal 
of married life, 
always 


Cary writes 


have been one of 
Wo 
years 
Journal 
and she 
reading it; par 
umn on the first page 
Which told of the activities of ciffer 
; ent women throughout the country. In 
her suffrage work she was proud to be 
| with Susan Kk. Anthony, Anna Shaw, 
| Mrs. Catt, Mrs. Mariana Chapman, 
| Mrs Ifood and Mrs. Craigie, all of 
| whom she has at different times 
tertuined at her home; but it was in 
her own home that Mrs. Cary’s work 
chietly lay, and it was always open to 
| her und grandsons, and the 
twenty or more nephews and nieces, 
) some of whom were almost always 
present at her table. 

| ‘Mrs. Cary will be widely 
sincerely mourned It 
said that “her 


subscribers to the 
During her 35 
certainly, the 
came to her 
never failed to enjoy 
ticularly the « 


man's 


home 


en- 


son 


missed and 
may be truly 
works do follow her. 


Mary Caroline Atkinson. 


Mrs 
held just 


Edward Atkinson's funeral was 
hus 
was of a 


two from her 
He 


character, 


years 
minute 
vivile 


band’s, to a 


strong and holding 
clear yiews, and fearless in asserting 
He only 


throughout the State but all over the 


them. was known not 


(Continued on Page 4.) 
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THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 





By Andrew Norton. 





Another year! another year! 
The unceasing rush of time sweeps 
on. 
Whelmed in its surges, disappear 
Man’s hopes and fears, forever gone. 


* Is midnight—from the dark blue sky 
The stars, which now look down on 
earth, 
Have seen ten thousand centuries fly, 
And given to countless ages birth. 


And when the pyramids shall fall, 
And, mouldering, mix as dust in air, 
The dwellers on this altered ball 
May still behold them glorious there. 


Shine on! shine on! with you I tread 
The march of ages, orbs of light! 

A last eclipse o’er you may spread, 
To me, to me, there comes no night. 


Oh, what concerns it him whose way 
Lies upward to the immortal dead 
That a few hairs are turning gray, 
Or one more year of life has fled? 


Swift years! but teach me how to bear, 
To feel and act with strength and 
skill, 
To reason wisely, nobly dare, 
And speed your courses as ye will! 





A HOUSEKEEPER’S PARADISE. 





How much simplified housekeeping 
would be if we lived in the island of 
Moorea in the South seas! Hugo Par- 
ton, in the Outing Magazine, declares 
it to be the happiest and most beau- 
tiful spot on earth. As a contrast to 
strenuous American trials with cooks, 
this description sounds alluring: 

“Whenever you are thirsty, a word 
will send a lithe brown body scramb- 
ling up a tall palm-tree trunk and in 
two minutes a green cocoanut 1s ready 
for you to quaff—the nectar of the 
Polynesian gods. It is worth the trip 
down here to eat the native ‘vittals, 
for you get at every meal things you 
never tasted before, and each seems 
better than its predecessor. The sea 
gives your dinner of fresh water 
shrimps, sharks’ fins and roasted sea 
urchins. The bananas you eat—there 
are eleven varieties—baked, raw, 
fried, dried—grow a few rods back in 
the valley, ditto the breadfruit, the 
pineapples and about everything else 
on the board. It’s nice to have your 
morning coffee grown in the back 
vard. Guavas grow in such profusion 
they are used as pig food; grated co- 
coanut is fed to hens, while sensitive- 
plant is considered excellent fodder foi 
oe perfection of the human body 
the Tahitian is unexcelled, if, indeed, 
he is anywhere equaled. They are a 
large race, both men and women being 
noticeably taller and more fully devel- 
oped than Anglo-Saxons. Every man 
looks like a picked athlete, with siop- 
ing shoulders and bared chest. I doubt 
if any Society Islander ever went 
through a whole day in his life with- 
out a wreath of flowers on his head or 
a blossom behind his ear. The love 
of flowers is innate with man, woman 
and child; they can’t pass through a 
patch of woods without emerging with 
a garland. Every gay mood calls for 


flowers—and their life is an almost 
unbroken sequence of gay moods. 
Searcely a native on the island of 


Moorea can speak a sentence of Eng- 
lish, but every one you meet greets 
vou with a courteous smile and the 
welcoming words ‘Ia-ora-na.’”’ 





WOMEN AND THE CITY. 





Hon. Frederic C. Howe of Ohio late- 
ly lectured in Meadville, Pa., on “What 
a City Can Do for Its Citizens.” He 
said, in part: 

“Let us see if there are any things 
which the city owes—which all of us 
owe to each of us. It seems to me the 
first of these is the right to participate 
in the affairs of the city. That, you 
will say, is already conceded. Yes, it 
is conceded to men, but we have ex- 
cluded one-half of society from parti- 
cipating in its life, in the refusal] to 
extend suffrage to women. I appreciate 
that many women, possibly most wo- 
men, express no wish for the suffrage, 
and yet, wherever it has been extended 
to them, they have greedily assumed 
it, and would contest its withdrawal as 
strenuously as would the men. For 
city administration is housekeeping. 
The woman suffers most and gains 
most by bad or good administration. 
She is most concerned in the health, 
in the education, in the means of rec- 
reation and happiness, in the multi- 
farious activities which the city car- 
ries on for the convenience of the 
home, and she is even better fitted 


than man for the voicing of public | 


opinion on these local matters which 
so vitally affect the life and well- 
being of all of us. 

“But there are other reasons, not the 
least of which is the effect upon wo- 
man herself. I remember, some years 
ago, in conversation with Governor 
Folk, being surprised at the statement 
that the men whom he had sent to the 
penitentiary for some political crime 
had borne their punishment well 
enough, but after they were released 
the thing that affected them most was 
that they had lost their right to par- 
ticipate in the government. They had 
become aliens.- And he told how they 
plead with him to be reinstated in the 
rights of citizenship, a right which 





| 
| 





they had probably previously neglected 
by staying away from the polls. 

“Suffrage would enlarge woman's self- 
respect just as it enlarges man’s. She 
would feel that she was an integral 
part of the community in which she 
lived. Further than this, it would in- 
crease man’s respect for woman. We 
cannot appreciate the change which 
would take place in all of us were this 
to come about. One has only to go to 
Colorado to see this difference in the 
attitude of the sexes toward one an- 
other. Woman has there become a part 
of the State, and the thing she wants 
for the well-being of the community is 
impressed upon the statute laws. So 
it seems to me that the city owes it 
to all of us to take us into a partici- 
pation in its affairs.” 





IN MEMORIAM. 
(Concluded from Page 3.) 
country, and even among circles of 
science in England. None of his 
schemes and inventions were for his 
own interest, nor did he ever expect 

any personal advantage from them. 

Mrs. Atkinson was not known he- 
yond the circle of her friends, yet she 
was of great service to her active hus- 
hand, cheering him in his tired and 
saddened moments, and quietly sus- 
taining him in the times when, as is 
not uncommon with strong men, he 
needed the stay of a wife’s affection 
and confidence. She was, like him, a 
reader, and may even be called in 
some ways a scholar, as women of her 
generation seem to have had time to 
be, She read Dante’s Inferno in 
Italian more than once, going through 
it again with her daughter Caroline, 
not a long while ago, Fond as she 
was of home and shy by temperament, 
she took great interest in some of the 
movements around her in the outer 
world, being active in the equal suf- 
frage agitation, and serving on one of 
its committees for the furtherance of 
good government. 

In her earlier days she was a fine 
singer, and her duets with her father, 
who also had a fine voice, are still re- 
ealled with pleasure. She was always 
fond of hymns, and joined in singing 
them in church with much enjoyment, 

As has already been _ intimated, 
hers was a retiring, sweet, simple na- 
ture, living much in the realm of the 
affections, clinging close to her 
friends, and most warmly cherished 
by them. She passed through many 
and heavy sorrows, but she bore them 
with admirable patience and good 
cheer, and made herself a comfort and 
a support, without self-consciousness, 
to those who shared them with her. 

Quietly as she lived and quietly as 
she died, she left, as the French pro 
verb puts it, a void greater than the 
place she seemed to occupy, and she 
holds a peculiar place in that noble 
band of old men and women, whose 
passing has made so great a difference 
to Brookline in the last cozen years. 

: W. BH. lh 

[Mrs. Atkinson was one of a small 


group of friends who give S100 a year 
apiece, to make up the annual deficit 
on the Woman’s Journal. She had sent 
us a check only a few days before she 


died. The paper comes much nearer 
covering its expenses now than it has 
in the past; but, like most reform 


papers, it is still unable te make both 
As the old friends one by 
are weeded 


ends meet. 
new ones 
Perhaps some one 


be moved by the 


one 
to stand in the gap. 
may 


pass away, 


of our readers 


| spirit to fill Mrs. Atkinson’s place, in 


Eds. W. J.) 


whole or in part. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York. 





Open-air meetings in favor. of 
woman suffrage have been begun this 


week, by Miss Maud Malone, presi- 
dent of the Harlem Equal Rights 
League. A great deal of yellow jour- 


nalism has been bestowed on the mat- 
ter, quite unnecessarily. An open-air 
meeting is neither illegal nor per se 
unladylike. 

Miss Malone publishes in the N. Y. 
Times the following letter: 

The first of a series of open-air 
meetings will be held on Tuesday, this 
week. The purpose of these meetings 
is to focus public attention upon the 
question of woman suffrage and so ob- 
tain signatures to the petition for the 
amendment to our State Constitution 
obtaining for women their right to the 
suffrage. The meetings will be held 


solely under the auspices of woman 
suffragists. No other association is 


responsible, directly or indirectly, for 
the organization or carrying on of the 
work. 

We welcome as workers in our ranks 
any woman of any nationality, and the 
only thing we ask of them is, “Do you 
want the vote and will you work to 
get it?” The woman’s cause is inter- 
national, and the spirit which is so 
narrow as to seek to exclude women 
because they are not American is of 
itself un-American. 

We women do not believe that we 
will ever succeed in this State, or 
elsewhere, unless we bring our agita- 
tion for woman suffrage over into our 
public life, and make it a question of 
the day to the great mass of men and 
women. We think we can do this best 
by the course of action which we are 
adopting, and our appeal will be, not 
to one sort or condition of men and 





women, but to all sorts. To reach 
these with the least expenditure of 
time, money, and labor, we have de- 
cided to abandon the old methods of 
renting halls, with all the additional 
expense involved. 

The active public agitation carried 
on in England and other countries has 
proved of immense educational value 
by directing public thought to this 
great question. We will ask our audi- 
ence whether they consider it fair 
play that, in a government supported 
by the taxes of the citizens, women 
should have no voice as to the meth- 
ods of collecting and distributing their 
Own money, and that in a State where 
children furnish a large share of the 
labor, building up its greatness and 
strength, women should have no po- 
litical power, and be unable to influ- 
ence the conditions under which these 
children live. 

So strong is our belief in the truth 
that men and women, despite the arti- 
ficial barriers of caste and prejudice, 
do believe in a fundamental equality 
of right, that we feel sure we will win 
out in adopting this method of agita- 
tion, and because of it will obtain the 
suffrage far sooner than we otherwise 
would. 

Mrs. Belle de Rivera writes: 

“The open-air meeting held this af- 
ternoon at the corner of Madison ave- 
nue and 23rd street to present the 
cause of woman suffrage to the passers 
by was an unqualified success. The 
crowd around the speakers’ stand, 
which was a chair, was always re- 
spectful and orderly. Mrs. Christine 
R. Barker, Miss Maud Malone and Mrs. 
Borrman Wells were the _ speakers. 
They spoke well and to the point, and 
were always able and willing to an- 
swer the questions asked. The princi- 
pal objection urged seemed to be the 
‘man’s dinner,’ and one of the speak- 
ers aptly replied that, if the man who 
by his work was supposed to supply 
the means for the dinner could stay 
away from his work long enough to 
vote, the woman who prepared the 
material supplied could also be absent 
from this work, important though it 
be, long enough to perform the great- 
er work of the State, 

“All the credit of holding this first 
open-air meeting in New York City 
belongs to Miss Maud Malone, presi- 
dent of the Harlem Equal Rights 
League. In the face of much opposi- 
tion, she persisted that the question 
must be brought to the attention of 
the people, that it does not attract 
enough notice by the methods usually 
adopted, and the result of her brave 
determination to make an experiment 
was this afternoon’s meeting, and the 
obtaining of some 200 signatures of 
voters to a petition to the State Legis- 
lature to amend the constitution. 

“On the evening of Dec. 19, a debate 
on woman suffrage was held between 
the Lincoln and McAlpin Literary So- 
cieties of young men, representing re- 
spectively the Normal College Alumni 
House and Christ Church House. Some 
of the objections presented by the 
negative side were most amusing. Af- 
ter the judges were ready to give their 
decision, I was called to the platform, 
and in the few minutes allotted was 
able to answer a good many of the ob- 
jections. On the affirmative side the 
argument was well sustained, although 
I could see that sufficient study had 
not been given. The judges decided 
that the negative had presented the 
best argument. There was no vote on 
the merits of the question. I am 
anxious that the League shall present a 
prize for the best arguments in favor 
of woman suffrage to these same socie- 
ties of young men. It will induce them 
to study the question, and quite likely 
turn our enemies into friends.” 





Oregon. 


Contrary to my fear of ten days ago 
lest the newspaper notoriety about the 
success of our petitions might cause a 
cessation of activities in that direc- 
tion, I now have the pleasure to re- 
port receipt of over eleven per cent. in 
excess of the legally requisite number 
of certified signatures, and still they 
come, 

Abigail Scott Duniway. 





Albany. 





The Albany P. E. Club’s recent meet- 
ing was representative. Four speakers 
from different organizations discussed 
civics and women, after the able and 
eloquent address given by Miss Kate 
Stoneman. Mrs. I. D. Van Valkenburg, 
second vice-president of the club, spoke 
for the work of the crusade mothers. 
Rev. John L. Fort of Ashgrove M. E. 
Church, interested in “The Citizen,” 
spoke on what women should do to 
improve the city, until they had, the 
ballot. Mrs. H. B. Harrison, of the 
N. Y. State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, spoke of the need of federation 
to obtain these reforms. Mr. Donahoe 
spoke in the interests of the Anti- 
Child Labor League. Violin and vocal 
music by Mrs. Mary E. Beckett and 
Miss J. Allen interspersed the remarks, 

M. E. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





A woman in Ohio who is 106 years 
old says she owes her long life to the 
many apples she has eaten. 

A piece of New Year good advice 
says, “Beware of the tone of the voice. 
It is not so much what you say as the 
manner in which you say it.” 

Colorado College increased its en- 
dowment fund last week from $1,000,- 
000 to $1,500,000. Miss Helen Gould 





gave $10,000, and various rich men the 
rest. 

Mrs. A. J. George, the principal lec- 
turer of the “Massachusetts Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Further Extension 
of Suffrage to Women,” has just lost 
her husband. 

Economy consists in going without 
everything you want for fifty years, 
so that for the next twenty years you 
ean have everything you don’t want. 
—Helen Loughlin, 

A national forest, covering more 
than 1,000,000 acres, has been created 
in Kansas by Presidential proclama- 
tion. It lies farther east than any 
other of the national forests. 

Sunday was Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods’s 67th birthday, and a number 
of friends were invited to dinner at 
her summer home at Juniper Point, 
Salem, Mass. During the day there 
were hearty congratulations from 
those who dropped in to pay their re- 
spects, and from others who sent gifts 
and letters full of good wishes. 

Dr. Frank H. Parker of Malden, 
Mass., the newly-appointed superinten- 
dent of the leper colony at Penikese, 
has just taken up his permanent resi- 
dence upon the island. His courage- 
ous wife accompanies him. Dr. Par- 
ker has long been a student of the 
disease, and believes that he can 
greatly relieve the sufferers. 

Mrs, Mary Kenney O'Sullivan, the 
organizer of women’s trade unions, is 
adored by her children, and brings 
them up in her own faith. Once 
her four-year-old daughter came 
home from school and said to her 
mother, with round eyes of surprise, 
“Just think, mamma, those children 
don’t know anything about labor!” 

Mr. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson is an ex- 
pert and an enthusiast on beautiful 
and artistic book-binding. He has 
given a number of lectures on “The 
Book Beautiful” during his stay in 
America, and persons who have heard 
him say that they should not have be- 
lieved it possible for anyone to make 
a lecture on a technical subject so in- 
teresting to a non-technical hearer. 


On Christmas, an ardent suffragist 
of our acquaintance received from one 
of her nieces the figure of a cat, with 
these lines: 

“What is the difference, tell me that, 
Betwixt Aunt Eva and this cat? 

*Tis summed up in a single clause: 
The pussy runs on all four paws, 

But when she starts on woman’s cause, 
Aunt Eva runs on with no pause!” 


Miss Hannah Hennessy has been 
elected one of the three trustees of the 
Central Trades and Labor Union, the 
central labor organization of St. Louis, 
Mo. This seiection makes her a mem- 
ber of the executive council, the first 
time a woman has ever been selected 
for that position. Miss Hennessy is 
financial secretary of the local garment 
makers’ union. 

The womer of Sandusky, 0., united 
to have a Charity Day recently, and 
raised $755. The city was districted, 
and workers solicited contributions to 
the fund for the mine sufferers, Bach 
person contributing had a charity-day 
tag tied on, which protected him from 
further solicitations. The committee 
on arrangements were Mrs. E. E. 
Koch, Mrs. Nicholas Marshall, Mrs. R 
G. Klein and Dr. Carrie Chase: Davis 
A member of the committee writes. 
“It is the easiest way to raise money 
for a good cause that thas been de- 
vised.” 

A “G. A. R. Calendar’ making for 
peace, is a novelty. Rena Michaels 
Atchison has got out such a calendar 
for 1908. The interesting war _ por- 
traits and consecutive battle chronol- 
ogy are interspersed with fine demo- 
cratic and moral quotations, appro- 
priate to the general subject, and gath- 
ered from the best authors of the war 
days—Lincoln, Whittier, Garrison, 


Phillips, Sumner, and many more. 
This calendar would be, we should 
think, peculiarly appropriate for use 
in a school room where United States 
history was a part of the course of 
study (Room 36, 88 Washington street, 
Chicago).—The Public. 

Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson had a fine 
meeting in Faneuil Hall, Boston, on 
Jan. 1, under the auspices of the Bos- 
ton E. S. A. for Good Government. 
There was a large audience. Mr. 
James Duncan, first vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor, oc- 
cupied the chair. In his opening 
speech he said the A. F. L, stood for 
woman suffrage, and for equal pay for 
equal work. He said: “The first time 
I visited Denver, the gambling places 
were on the street floor, and were run 
with doors and windows wide open, so 
that any boy or girl passing by could 
see what was going on. After the 
women got a vote, gambling had to 
disappear from sight.” 





HUMOROUS. 





Instructor in Public Speaking: 
“What is the matter with you, Mr. 
Brown? Can’t you speak any louder? 
Be more enthusiastic, Open your 
mouth and throw yourself into it!” 





The caller asked: “Has the baby 
had the measles yet?” “Hush!” cried 
the fond parent, “Don’t speak so loud! 
Whenever he hears anything men- 
tioned that he hasn’t got, he cries for 
| ee 





A farmer saw a dromedary for the 
first time, and he stayed so long star- 
ing at it that all the people had gone 
into the circus; but as he turned away 
an employee heard him say, “Shucks, 
there ain’t no such animal!” 





When a British general first pre- 
sented himself in full regimentals to 
his family, his little daughter, after 
gazing at him in wonder for a few 
minutes, turned to her mother and ex- 
claimed: ‘Why, ma, that’s not a real 
soldier—it’s pa!” 





A stout woman entered a crowded 
street car and took hold of a strap 
directly in front of a man seated in the 
corner. As the car started, she lunged 
against his newspaper and trod heavy- 
ily on his toes. As soon as he could 
extricate himself, he rose and offered 
her his seat. “You are very kind, sir,” 
she said, panting for breath. “Not at 
all, madam,” he replied; “it’s not kind- 
ness, it’s simply self-defence.” 








RUSSIAN BROS. 


We electroplate and do cleaning of 
jewelry and family table wares in gold 
or silver. First-class work guaran- 
teed. 
| Also We Deal in Fine Jeweiry 

RUSSIAN BROS. 
19 HARVARD PLACE BOSTON,* MASS. 
Telephone 6368-2 Main 
Work Called for and Delivered 


(Refer by permission to Editors of WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL.) 
' 








| 
DIE FRAUENBEWEGUNG. 

Zeitschrift fur Frauenstimrecht. 

OFFICE: Berlin C. 19 Grunstr. 4. 

|; The paper is published on the 1st and 
15th of every month. 

Price per year, post free, 

$1.50. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt writes: 


“Any suffragists who read German 
will do well to subscribe for Die 
Frauenbewegung. The paper is pro- 


gressive, newsy, and good to read. It 
will be 2 welcome addition to the list 
of papers read by American suffra- 
gists.” 
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Miss M. 
Formerly of 144 TREMONT STREET, extends a cordial invitation 


to her Christmas customers of former years—and to others to 
whom it may be a pleasure to visit her new location. 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 
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Correct GLovEs, LEATHER Goops, NECKWEAR 


F. Fisk 
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The subscription price is only $1.50 


The Tri-Weekly Tribune and 





THE NEW-YORK TRI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


The Tri-Weekly Tribune is a pocket edition of The New York Tribune. 
It is, however, issued as a distinct newspaper on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday of every week, and contains the essence of all New York news and 
news of things that can be found in The Daily Tribune for the whole week. 
It is just the paper for the man who does not want to spend the money and 
time for paying and reading a metropolitan paper seven days in the week. 


who are interested in the prices of flour, 
butter, cheese, eggs and other farm products, because of their correctness. 
In addition to these valuable news features and market reports The Tri- 
Weekly Tribune gives much prominence to special articles written by ex- 
perts on subjects of interest to dwellers outside of big cities, 
highway and village improvements, forestry, irrigation, etc. 
lowing attractive combination offers: 

Metropolitan Magazine one year........ $1.65 


McClure’s Magazine ................4.. 1.65 
Harper’s Bazar one year............... 1.60 
SN POPU voce cicccccccecseves 1.75 


The Woman’s Home Companion one year 1.65 
BOSSES GRO WOES oc ic ccc vccnscvcscccves 1 


American Magazine one year........... 1.65 
Pacific Monthly one year .............. 1.65 
Etude, a Monthly Musical Journal, one 
DT a6bs Rebeee basses ves eRES 2.00 
Outing one year 3.00 


a year, but it is invaluable to those 
grain, wheat, cotton, livestock, 


including 
Note the fol- 
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